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_ BEECHAM'’S PILLS | 













(Vegetable) 
Biliousness jaundice hot skin fluttering of the heart (pal- 
indigestion (dyspepsia) bellyache ringing in the ears pitation) 
sour stomach cramps dizziness (vertigo) irritability 
sickness at the stomach colic sick headache (megrim nervousness 
(nausea) piles (hemorrhoids) or hemicrania) depression of spirits 
vomiting backache nervous headache great mental depression 
heartburn pain in the side dull headache general debility 
water brash drowsiness neuralgias faintness 
loss of appetite (anorexia) heaviness fulness of the stomach (dis- exhaustion 
coated tongue disturbed sleep tention) listlessness 
bad taste in the mouth sleeplessness (insomnia) — shortness of breath (dys- weakness 
wind on the stomach (flatu- nightmare pnoea) poverty of the blood (anae- 
lence) hot and throbbing head pain or oppression around mia) 
torpid liver coldness of hands and feet the heart pallor 





when these conditions are caused by constipation; and _ consti- 














pation is the most frequent cause of most of them. 





One of the most important things for everybody to learn is 
that constipation causes more than half the sickness in the world, 
especially in women; and it can all be prevented. They who call 
the cure for constipation a cure-all, are only half-wrong after all. 

Write to B. F. Allen Company, 365 Canal Street, New York, 
for a littlke book on ConstTIpaTIoN (its causes consequences and 
correction); sent free. If you are not within reach of a druggist, 


the pills will be sent by mail, 25 cents a box. 
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HOW TO TAKE THEM The object, in the beginning, is to ished gradually until a night can be 
First night, take one at bedtime. empty the bowels freely. skipped without missing the stool next 

If this does not empty the bowels freely, The dose to go on with is gener- morning. 
the second night take two. _ If this fails, ally one or two pills ; but a person very The object now is to keep the bow els 
the third night take three, and so on; hard to move may require as many as regular. The pills do that, if enough and 
for a child old enough to swallow a eight for several nights in succession. not too many are taken. They do more. 






pill, one pill is the dose. The nightly dose should be dimin- See that list ait the top of the page. 
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NOIRETTE. 


(IN THE QUARTIER LATIN.) 


OIRETTE lived in the Rue du Bac, 


Beyond the river Seine. 


Noirette was bright in simple black 


As sunshine through the rain. 
She chirped Parisian like a bird, 
But ofttimes would express 

Herself in one small English word, 


And that one word was, Yes. 


Her brief vocabulary she 
So aided with her eyes, 
That infinite variety 
Dwelt in her sweet replies. 
I did not fuller discourse ask — 
I liked it better so, 
And never took her tongue to task, 


Nor taught her to say No. 


Noirette, Noirette! do I forget 
That not so long ago ? — 
At parting, when our eves were wet, 
Had it been better No? 
Ah! who can tell? But yet, Noirette, 
You bid my heart confess - 
Do [ remember and regret ? 
Like you, I answer, Yes. 
Henry Tyrrell. 









































PHILOPENA. 


One of them was a * Give or Take” 
And one a ‘*‘ Yes or No.” 


Although she tried to catch me oft, 
And either point to gain ; 

She always failed, and I, likewise, 
My effort made in vain. 


At length, I murmured, ‘‘ Be my wife,” 
In passioned tones, and low; 

I thought she more than liked me,— but — 
She promptly answered: ‘‘ No/”’ 


Stung to the quick by this reply, 
And my true state to screen, 

I looked at her indifferently, 
And muttered: ‘' Philopene.” 


She bit her lip; she seemed so sad, 
That, strange to say, I then,— 
Thinking I saw another chance,— 

Offered myself again. 


She brightened up and, smiling, said: 
‘T really have been mean; 
‘ll change my mind and take you; and 
That other — philopene.” 
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ENLIGHTENED PHILANTHROPY. 
PRIMUS.— Jobson is a philanthropist. 
SECUNDUS.— What does he do? 
PRIMUS. — He ’s so sorry for poor children who have no 
‘mas that he spends the year telling them that Santa Claus 
iyth. 


TWO OF A KIND. 


‘Did you visit the Catacombs in Rome: 
“Yes. If they were a little lighter they ’d be almost as 
int as a Harlem flat.” 


KEEPING AHEAD OF TIME. 
“STHER.— Your calendar is wrong; it is n’t Friday yet. 
IELEN.—I know it; but I usually tear off ten or twelve days 
ce; it saves bother. 


RA 


ks. GRUNDY.— I fancy you did n’t feel complimented by Mrs. Pinch- 
beck coming to your party in all those paste diamonds. 
kS. FUNDY.— On the contrary, I remembered that imitation is the 
st flattery, 
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A DIFFICULT UNDERTAKING. 
PRISCILLA.—A girl never marries her first love. 
PRUNELLA.— No; she’s lucky if she can marry her fifty-first, now- 


W°* ATE two philopenas once, 
Some little time ago; adays. 


WHY SHE IS PROUD — AND SAUCY. 


Why should n’t the girl at the “central hello’ 
Be as proud as a queen on her throne? — 
Since with all the first folks of the city, you know, 

She ’s connected — by telephone. 





. 


A GREAT LABOR-SAVING DEVICE. 


Mrs. HiRAM DALY.— Dear me, Norah! What is the cause 


of this terrible noise? 
NoRAH (the latest).— Sure, an’ I'm washin’ the dishes as yez 


towld me, Mum. But I ‘ve not had toime t’ pit thim t’rough the 


wringer yit, Mum. 





CHRISTMAS 





A COMPLIMENT. 


MR. YOUNGBRYDE.— These hot biscuits are fit for angels, darling. 
Mrs. YOUNGBRYDE (in raplure).— Oh, how kind of you to say so! 
Mr. YOUNGBRYDE.— Yes; angels have no digestive organs, you know. 


CHRISTMAS WITH THE DYAKS 


OF SOUTH BORNEO. 


live in a Christian country where the people are 
wise, temperate and rational, and jealously guard the 
beautiful institutions of the past, and prevent them 

from becoming corrupted. 
I am now going to tell you about the Dyaks of South 
Borneo, who are perhaps the most degraded race of sav- 
ages in existence, and to tell you how they spend their Christ- 


mas, so that you may be thankful that you live among a happier and wiser 


people. 

These ignorant savages almost ruin themselves every time that Christ- 
mas comes round, by indulging in a horrible custom which they call 
‘‘Giving Presents.” Every Dyak feels it incumbent upon himself or her- 
self to give presents to every one of his or her family, even to the ‘remotest 
branches; and no matter how little the giver may be able to afford 
it, he or she must give — or lose social position. Upon their children, 
in particuiar, they lavish costly gifts, presenting them with elaborate and 
delicate toys which they can only mar and break, and from which they can 
derive no enjoyment. They also give to their children a peculiar native 
product called «*Candy,” which destroys the digestion and ruins the teeth. 

Another horrible practice of the Dyaks is called «*Gathering at the 
Old Home.” People who have left their home in early childhood, and 
who have had every reason for so doing, and none whatsoever for return- 
ing, profane the sacred day that should be set apart for harmony and good 
will towards men, by re-assembling under the ancestral roof in an unhappy 
body of relatives inspired with a profound and thorough sentiment of 
mutual hatred. Thus they make what should be an occasion of glad- 
ness and merriment a day of unpleasantness to themselves and each 
to the other. You would think, would you not, that people whose 
tastes do not lead them to meet oftener than once a year would 
know enough to keep away from each other? Well, the Dyaks 
of Borneo know no better than this. 

Let me tell you one more thing about the Dyaks of Bor- 
neo, and you will see how completely they manage to spoil this 
beautiful crown of all the year’s holidays. They fix for these 
horrible gatherings an unusual and inconvenient dinner-hour, 
generally arranging it so that they are obliged to wait an hour or 
two beyond their usual time of taking food. Thus, when they 
do sit down to their meal, they eat too much, and become stupid 
and uncomfortable, as well as cross to each other. 

Are you not glad that you live among a wise, temperate, sensib'e 
people, who know how to enjoy their blessings rationally, and not among 
benighted savages like the Dyaks of Borneo, who have such a disagreeable 
Christmas ? 





THAT ’S ANOTHER STORY. 
‘¢ Time and tide wait for no man.” 
I ’ve a question apropos 
Of that: I would like to know — 
Don’t they ave to wait for a woman? 
Ogden Warde. 


PUCK. 


MOVED SEVERAL WAYS. 


He told me he was going out, 
To win fame and renown; 

The next thing that I heard, he had 
Gone in, gone up, gone down. 


THE USUAL QUESTION. 
BRIDGET.— Howly Saints! 
Mrs. HASHER.— What ’s the matter? 
BRIDGET.— Sure, Oi dropped the liver on the flure. 
mum! 
Mrs. HASHER.— Oh, Bridget! Did you break it 
HIS NATURAL ENEMY. 
MRS. ELDERLEIGH. — Do you love your teacher, 
Johnny? 
JOHNNY.— Yes, 
ma’am. 
Mrs. ELDER- 
LEIGH.—Why 
do you love her? 
JOHNNY. — 
’Cause the Bible 
says we ’re to love 
our enemies. 


THEY WERE. 
‘«¢Are ycu ready 
for the question?” 
asked the President of the 
Woman’s Club. 
‘© Yes,” was the instant re- 
ply from every unmarried woman 
in the house. 
‘**ROUGE ET NO/R." 
‘KITH AND KIN. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER. 
— King Herod was what we call a tyrant, was he not, boys? 
no such awful men in our country, have we, boys? 
PuPIL (who, in every-day life, is “*CASH” at Lacy’s),— Oh, yes; 
Ma’am — the floorwalkers. 


We have 


AT CHRISTMAS TIME the wicked boy, who has been bad and rude, 
Would seem to get about as much as if he had been good. 


THE ‘‘ BREATH OF SUSPICION ” is 
generally scented with cloves. 


A BANK STATEMENT — 
‘¢You will have to 
be Identified, Sir.” 








am™. we 


AFTER THE BRIDE AND GROOM DEPART. 


MR. RHEINSTEIN.— Dere 's a lot more rice on der lower steps, 
Jakey; and don'd forgot to pring in Mommer'’s shoe’ from der 
middle ot der street. 





THE CASH-BOY MAGICIAN. 
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Charley Woglom went a-shopping for to get his girl a fan, 
Nor scarcely glanced toward his right — he was a modest man. 


A sleepy cash-boy came and took his purchase, likewise that 
Of the lady right behind him, who, you'll note, was rather fat. 
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But that Charley was a masher is a fact that can't be hid, 
And you 'll mark the general int’rest in what Charley slyly did; 


And had they all not been absorbed in Charley's little game, 
Perhaps each one would not have grabbed the first long box that came, 





























































































































"T was Christmas Eve, and Charley took his present in its box, 
And in person he presented it to wealthy Lucy Rocks, 





And with bright anticipations he awaited her surprise 
As his handsome marked-down present met her pleased and happy eyes. 
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FSMAOOMARE 





But when she saw it, horror came on her and Charley, too; 
And her shrieks brought in her father, and he knew just what to do. 








And he did it with a vengeance; explanations were in vain, 
And Charley ‘Il go to Biffany’s when he buys a fan again. 





THE CHRISTMAS PUCK. 


at Vesey Street. 2) 
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O* THE sidewalk, at the corner 

of Broadway and _ Vesey 
Street, backed up against the tall 
iron fence which shuts in old St. 
Paul’s, there stands a high wooden 
box whose red, weather- worn front 
bears, in half effaced letters, the 
legend: 


‘¢DROP TO-DAY’S PAPERS FOR 
THE SICK IN HOSPITALS.” 


Between the hours of seven and ten 

in the morning, many thousands of 

_ pedestrians pass that busy corner. There 

are porters and clerks, shop girls, type-writer girls, office boys, book- 

keepers, merchants, lawyers, bankers —all the great army which every 

day swarms downtown to engage in the never-ending battle for bread (or 
canvas-back ducks — according to circumstances). 

They come from the stations of the elevated roads on both sides of 
the city; they alight from the surface cars whose numerous lines center in 
that vicinity; they come by hundreds from the Brooklyn Bridge; they 
come from suburban towns — Jerseyites and Staten Islanders. They 
mingle on Broadway and pass before the high red box with its two wide 
open mouths and its mute appeal :— 


‘DROP TO-DAY’S PAPERS FOR THE SICK IN HOSPITALS.” 


And nearly every mother’s son and daughter of them carries a morn- 
ing paper which has been read through from the date line on the first page 
to the «* Build Your Own Home” advertisement in the last corner; for the 
New Yorker who has n’t time to read a newspaper, advertisements and all, 
between his house and his office, is a fortunate person seldom met with. 

So the papers for which they have no further use are carried, stuffed 
in their pockets or swinging in their hands, straight by the gaping red box, 
to the office, where they are thrown into the waste-paper basket. 

The thoughts of these busy New Yorkers seem somehow to dwell on 
other things than the sick in hospitals. 
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HE DID NOT 


BRIDEGROOM (at the end of the wedding). 
Great Scott, man! 
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MARRIED FRIEND. —All over ? 


But a few papers find their way through the box to the sick beds, and 
this story has to do with one of them. It was a copy of the New York 
Sun, and, besides the printed matter, it bore on the margin of one of the 
inside pages, a direct and personal greeting to its recipient: 

Good morning! TI hope you will soon be well again. 

Attached to this message was a signature written very faintly, in pen- 
cil, as though the writer were half doubtful of the propriety of putting it 
there at all:— (Mss) Lou Park, 726 Elliott Place, Brooklyn. 

There came a prompt response in the following words: 


So there is one person in the sunny world of life and health who 
finds time to think of the unknown sick. I am the fortunate patient 
who received your kind message; the one who you hope will soon be 
well again. That this was the expression of a sincere wish I can not 
doubt, for the pafer you selected as your medium of communication 
states that **If you see it in the Sun, it’s so.” 

You will see that 1 am able to write in a light vein, although 1 
am suffering with an ailment that is at times very painful. 1 try to be 
cheerful. It lessens the monotony of this sort of existence, and it is very 
potent in securing indulgences, else 1 would not be permitted to write 
you a letter now. I have been seriously ill, but I am getting better. 
There are no other young girls here, and I do long for companionship 
so much! I must not write any more, but please let me hear from 
you again. May 1 hope to? TI shall hope, whether I may or not. 

Gratefully and sincerely yours, 

Bertha Butterfield. 

So the high, red box at the corner 
of Broadway and Vesey Street had be- 
come responsible for a correspondence be- 
tween two young persons which was to be of 
absorbing interest and was destined to have a well nigh tragic denouement. 

Letter followed letter in rapid succession, and very soon the two girls 
were perfectly acquainted with one another’s history. 

Lou Park informed her new friend that she was employed in one of 
the great downtown office buildings; that her work was very hard, her 
employers exacting and heartless. She had few friends of her own age 
and no correspondents. How glad she was that the thought occurred to 
her that day to write a few words on the margin of the newspaper! How 
fortunate, too, that she added her name and address, which really did not 
seem at the time a maidenly thing to do, for it might have fallen into dif- 
ferent hands! Some day she should get time to visit the hospital and 
meet her correspondent face to face. 


ll 











REALIZE. 
Well, | am glad it is all over. 
You have only just commenced! 








CHRISTMAS PUCK. 
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Bertha Butterfield wrote in the same frank way. She had come from 
the Far West, all alone, to earn her living by writing for the periodicals, 
and had scarcely reached New York before she was stricken with this 
serious illness. At first, she had refrained from informing her parents, 
knowing they could not afford to come to her; now that she was on the 
way to recovery, she had determined not to let them know of her sickness 
at all. She would be more than delighted to see Miss Park, for she hoped 
they would now be the closest friends for life, but she asked her to please 
not to call yet. The reason for this request was peculiar, but feminine: 


You know what a long siege of it I have had here, and you 
would be shocked at my appearance. I used to be complimented for 
my regular features and attractive face, but I am sure that the sight 
of me now would repel you. However, [ shall soon be my former self 
and then we shall meet. 

A week or so later, Bertha wrote that she expected soon to be dis- 
charged from the hospital and she wished to call on hey friend in Brook- 
lyn, but first she had a very, very grave matter to write about and until 
then she could not ask to be received. With many protestations of regard 
—of affection, she asked Miss Park to promise one thing: 


However startling my secret may be, promise, for pity’s sake, that 
you will see me. 

The reply to this must have been quite as startling as anything 
Bertha could have to communicate. It was a very earnest letter — but 
you shall read it. 


My dear, dear Miss Butterfield: 

I begin this letter with fear and trembling, for either it will mark 
the beginning of a new era in both of our lives or it will end everything 
between us; and, if it does that, God knows my heart will break, for / 
have come to love you —yes, to love you. It was ina spirit of thought- 
ess fun that Tl placed the prefix, Miss, to my name on the paper which 
fell into your hands. It was in the same spirit that I replied to your 
Jirst letters. Then I found that ] was interested in you and to undeceive 





you would be to end itall. I could not give you up, and 1 thought if 
I kept on writing the time might come when I could tell you the truth 
and still retain your friendship. Tf that time has not come now, it never 
will. O Miss Butterfield !— Bertha! Do not be overwhelmed with 
surprise and anger! Do not cast away a love which is as deep and true 
and as lasting as eternity itself. Write me one little word—not now, 
but when you have recovered from the shock that this knowledge will 
give you: the knowledge that it is not a young girl who loves you to 
distraction, but a man; a man who will bow before your decree, what- 
ever it ts, but whose life is ruined if you turn him away. 
Louis Montgomery Park. 


He had deceived her, yes; but were there no extenuating circum- 
stances? Was he bad? Did not the fact (perhaps lost sight of by the 
reader in following the story) that he habitually dropped his morning 
paper in the hospital box argue a kind and 
thoughtful nature? He had deceived her, 
true; but did he deserve the cruel, heart- 
less reply which came to him in the 
following words? 


Louis Montgomery Park. | 
Dear Sir: Yours received. So did 

T begin this thing ina spirit of deviltry. 

I thought a girl would n't write toa 

strange man —and I seem to rave kept 

it up for the same reasons that actuated 

you. Well, my tender chump, you may 

see me tf you want to, but I don't believe 

after you to any extent. 





you 


want to. t don’t yearn 


Yours truly, 
William Sudbury Boggs. 


C. H. Augur. 





SOMETHING LACKING. 


The small boy now is apt to shake his head 
And doubt if, after all, he feels so nice; 
Though Santa Claus may bring the skates and 
sled, 
You can’t depend on him for snow and ice. 


my piratical friend? 

your wagon, anyhow? 
SON OF TOIL.- 

honest farmer. 


OR BETTER. 
HELEN.—I hear that Rivers Ide is as good as 
arried. 


iACK.—Yes; he’s single. 


in it, I buy soda water. 


Fast AND LOOSE — The Uncaged Bird. 


[HE THING that we call conscience is often 
the feathery lack of one that tickles us 
nto a dream of perfect uprighteousness. 


SARCASM. 


HOUSEHOLDER.—Three dollars, did you say, 


What do you call that on 


I hain’t no pirate —I‘m an 

That thar is a load of wood. 
HOUSEHOLDER.—Well, you can’t sell it to me, 

When | want atmosphere with an occasional stick 


Woman Is not a pugilist; but if one wants 
to see a good glove fight, let him observe 
her pulling on a new pair. 


KITCHEN MAGIC, © 
WHEN DABbs of flour her pink arms dapple, 
The pastry cook employs her art 
In deftly turning the tart apple 
Into an apple tart. 


A POINTED QUESTION. 
THE SMALL BOY’S CHRISTMAS QUERY — Say 
What are You Givin’ Us? 
Mrs. Wicks.— Mrs. Dicks caught 
cold parading the avenue this 
without her wrap. 
Mr. WICKS. 
that? 


an awful 
afternoon 


Is her new gown as fine as all 
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WAR IEIKY 


~ QERSIE 


MY LOVE is a lady contortionist 
With an educated spine, 
And if you could see her doing her act, 
You 'd say she was boss in her line. 
She is always billed as The Flexible Fay, 
The Phenomenon of the Age — 
She's the only lady can straddle her ears 
And do a clog on the stage. 


She can lay her chin right down on the stage, 
And take her heel in her mouth — 
And they used her slipper for a julep-dipper, 
One time that she showed down South. 
Oh, them Southern sports is a terrible lot, 
With their hats made out of pa'ms, 
And their white duck pants would make you weep — 
But their hearts is as big as hams. 


My love is a lady, I ‘ll give you that; 
Her costoom is dark red silk; 

She can stand on her head and keep her face 
As white as a drink of milk. 

But the prettiest act that she ever does — 
And she does it once in a while — 

Is to put her arms round my old red neck, 
And just hug me, plain she-girl style. 


And when we get married, she shakes the biz — 
She 's loads too good for it, see? 
And she ‘Il do an act with a gas-stove next, 
A-cooking my dinner for me. 
I'm working now for a sporting house, 
And I ‘ve hired a Harlem flat, 
Where she ‘Il meet me at night with a home-made smile 
And there ain’t no contortion to ¢hat. 
For she 's straight as any Fifth Avenyer-Murray-Hill — 
Four-hundred-high-heeled saint — 
And I can lick any elegant gent 
Who's got an opinion she ain't! 
H. C. Bunner. 





TWO KINDS OF A BIRD. 


TEACHER.— What kind of bird is the raven? 
Dick WiIcKs.— Give it up; never strikes two people alike. 
TEACHER.— Er-r-r — what do you mean? 
Dick Wicks.— To the poet he was a hoodoo; to Elijah, a regular 
bakery. 
DIRECT TREATMENT. 


RATHBONE. — So the doctor told you your wife was looking paler 
than she ought to, did he? What does that mean for 
you — Florida or California? 
MERIWETHER. — No,— rouge. 


MANY LIKE HIM. 


A thoughtful young man, when out late o’ nights, 
Would take off his shoes at the door, 
And creep softly upstairs to his room, where he ’d 
drop 
Them with a loud thud to the floor, 
And wake every sleeper for four stories down, 
And then keep them awake with his snore; 
And he thought that they thought him the mzcest 
young man, 
While they everyone longed for his gore! 


W. H. Wilson. 


5, |1’S PASSING strange how many men this festive 
time abuse 
By giving up good Santa Claus for rum old Santa 
Cruz. 


|v 1s the needle that helps the mariner to thread his way over the sea. 


THE MAN who has a long hair tangled in his coat-button may pretend 
to be a misanthrope, but he can’t deceive anybody. 
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A STRAIGHT TIP. 
SMYTHE. — What are you in such a hurry for? 
TOMPKINS.— My wife is lost! I’m going to the police station ! 
SMYTHE.— You won’t find her there. Go to the bargain counter. 





| | | 
| 4 


AN INTERESTING OCCASION. 


MAMA.— Well, dear, did you enjoy yourself at church ? 
CHARLIE.— Oh, yes! —and Papa shut his eyes and prayed 
through his nose the whole time! 













MAMIE ROURKE’S RACKET. 


(A Christmas Tale. ) 


y~ WAS Christmas Eve in New York City. 
The shops were ablaze with electric 
lights, gas lights, kerosene lamps and 
candles. Throngs of busy shoppers 
filled the streets, and, in spite of the 
snow which eddied here and scurried 
there, the shoppers were shopping in 
the shops. Wrapped in their rich imita- 
tion sealskins and catskins, the opulent 
were with lavish hand buying the cheap- 
est things on the bargain counters and 
bullying tired shop-girls to wait on them 
first. 
Little Teddy, the newsboy, was not 
happy. He felt the piercing wind blow- 
ing through his rags and tatters and 
searching in vain for his whiskers, which 
were not yet due. His chilled fingers were 

red and numb, and his number elevens were 

mostly filled with icy air. Under his arms he 
had two large bundles of newspapers which were 
not returnable, though they claimed the largest 

circulation in the world. There had been no serious 
disasters, no terrible loss of life, no awful scandal in 
the high circles — nothing to bring joy to the heart of the frozen news- 
boys, and Teddy could not dispose of his stock. In fact, there seemed to 
be danger that his stock would dispose of Teddy if his luck did not soon 
change. 

Hopeless and discouraged to some extent, Teddy blew upon his 
fingers and decided to go home. He lived in Blankety-blankth Street, 
on the top floor of a tenement house, owned by a prominent politician in 
his wife’s name. As he made his way slowly to the top of the long flights 
of stairs, Teddy heard the angel voice of his patient little sister Mamie 
sweetly singing ‘* Johnny Get Your Gun,” and his heart gave a throb as 
he pushed open the door and entered the neat but poverty-stricken room 
where these two orphans made their home. 

It was the old story. Their father had been a rich and prominent 
merchant, highly successful, and respected by all the subscribers to the 
commercial agencies. One unhappy day he had seen the advertisement 
of a firm who sold photographic cameras. Tempted by the dazzling 
pictures in the window of their shop, he had purchased a camera, together 
with a complete outfit for making pictures. Little did 
the happy family realize the awful path upon 
which the husband and father was entering ! 
Gradually his expenses for plates, for chemi- 
cals, for cards and sensitized paper had 
taken more and more of his resources, 
and mortgage after mortgage had set- 
tled upon his estate. 

Why pursue the sad story? Not 
long after the death of the loving and 
broken-hearted wife, Mr. Rourke had 
spoiled a 20 x 30 plate; and since his 
frenzied rush out into the dark night 
nothing more had been heard of him. 
For a long time the children had set a 
ruby lantern in the window, hoping that 
the missing father would one day see 
the light; but now they had been 
forced to leave their fine house in Madi- 
son Avenue and to make their home in 
the squalid tenement where our story 
finds them. 

‘*What luck, Theodore?” asked the 
loving sister. 

‘** Alas, none!” responded the honest lad. 

A cloud came over the marble brow of & 
the young girl. 

‘*You don’t work it right, Teddy, my boy,” she 
said, with singularly winning directness. 

Then, rising hastily to her feet, she flung a tattered 
shawl over her head, saying: «‘Come with me!” 

Without a word the wondering lad followed, and out they 
went into the storm. With hurried steps the slender girl and her brother 
made their way toward the elegant mansions of the wealthier residents of 
the city. 

Selecting one of the finest, the girl climbed up the steps and peered 
'n at the parlor windows. It was as she expected. There was in the 
parlor a tree a-blaze with lights, while the room was filled with groups of 
‘merry children. Softly climbing over the rail of the balcony the young 
sirl threw herself down at full length upon the top step of the stoop, and 
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“MEN ARE SO STUPID!” 


UNcLE St Low.—Seth writes hum to say that he's 
got his paintin’ hung on the line. I wonder what thet 's fur? 

AUNT FurRBy Low.— Why, land sakes! To dry, 
of course. 


Teddy, but half understanding her design, was persuaded to place him- 
self beside her. 

She had calculated well. They were just in time. Hardly were they 
covered by the falling snow, when a happy father, who had come for his 
children, rushed hastily out of the house, stumbled over the little prostrate 
forms, and descended head-first to the street. 

«¢ Bless my soul!” he said, or something of similar construction. Then 
he made his way to the top of the steps, to see what had hurried him so. 

‘Hold your breath, Teddy!” said the artless little sister, in a soft 

. undertone. She was but just in time. The 
gentleman tried in vain to discover some sign 

of life in the inanimate frames and then told 
one of his children to ring the bell. 

The footman opened the door; and, 
after a hurried consultation, assisted the 
gentleman to carry the two poor chil- 
dren into the house. 


. 
. * * * 


Later, Teddy and his angel sister 
returned to their attic tenement, laden 
with things useful and ornamental. She 
had secured a music-box, two crocheted 
tidies, a trousers-stretcher, a bottle of 
brilliantine, and an oil painting printed 
in seven colors, six of which were vari- 
eties of pea-green. Teddy had been no 
less fortunate. He had some designs 
for a set of doilies, three yards of medi- 
cated red flannel, a dog license, and a 
printed test for astigmatism. 

As they set forth their treasures, and, 
as Teddy for the seventh time told his 
sister that Mr. Goulderbilt had prom- 
ised him a place on the Brooklyn Bridge 
cars just as soon as he could learn Gre- 
“7 co-Roman wrestling and forget what lit- 

tle manners he had left, a knock was 

heard at the door. 

‘Come in, Father,” said the sister, 

without showing any emotion; ‘and 
don’t play off any of your ‘children -don’t- 
: you - know- me- racket’ on ws.” 
It was, indeed, the reformed parent, come to share 
in the proceeds of their crime. 

‘¢ Father,” cried Teddy; ‘‘ have you given up amateur photography?” 

Bursting into tears, the changed father said that he had resolved never 
again to touch the intoxicating plate. 


The Rourkes were reunited. : . 
Benjamin Webster. 









“HE LAUGHS BEST WHO LAUGHS LAST.” 




















Miss Angelina Pettibone, within her ornate chair, 

Was attracted by their laughter to the peddler trudging there. 
Whereupon, she quickly thought of some things that really ought 
To, now the opportunity arose, be by her bought ; 

And called him back that of his pack she might inspect the ware. 


Miss Angelina Pettibone was riding down the road, 
Within her chazse a porteur most becomingly bestowed. 
Her sleek and well-fed chairmen, recking little of her heft, 
Jeered loudly at a peddler as they passed him on the lett, 
Because, poor chap, ’t was his mishap to groan beneath his load. 
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Miss Angelina Pettibone of money had no lack — 

Yet, of course, she had n’t anything to put upon her back — 
And, of course, she could n’t stop when she ’d once begun to shop ; 
And one by one her guineas in his hands began to drop, 

Until she ’d got upon the spot the contents of his pack. 


Miss Angelina Pettibone went riding down the road, 
The heavy pack upon the roof of her sedan bestowed. 
Her sleek and well-fed chairmen staggered ’neath the extra weight 
And left behind, with envious mind, the peddler all elate, 
And though to swear they did n’t dare, they thought : ** Well, we ’Il be blowed! ”’. 
Walker Aken. 





“WHY WE KISS UNDER THE MISTLETOE.” When we discover a pair of bright eyes sparkling with saucy invita- 
—___— tion, a soft cheek, crimson with a demurely unconscious blush, and ripe, 
HERK ARE some men who can develop a very light and _ red lips forming themselves into an acquiescent pout, we are not obliged 
agreeable subject into a very heavy and to go poking around in savage graveyards to find out 
disagreeable magazine article with ‘¢why we kiss under the mistletoe!” 

an ease that implies little effort We kiss under the mistletoe for the same 
—except on the part of the IN as e reason that we kiss on the back-parlor 
reader. x Z ‘J NAS * : ' sofa, in the swiftly gliding cutter, o1 
I was moved to this reflection Gy Ns SS under the hall lamp, just as we are 
by seeing in an old number ‘I SM. ee ZL : saying ‘*Good night—” if we 
of an English periodical a ponderous ba a’ are sure that her mother is n’t 

explanation by some benighted Brit- looking over the balusters. 
isher of the reason ‘* Why we kiss On this side of the water we 
under the Mistletoe.” hold primeval precedents of little 


Of course the explanation =a We fg aS .o') Re value. We prefer to hold living 


had nothing to do with the case. 

It had reference to the death 
of the chief, or king, of a primitive 
tribe and the saturnalian license 
of the interregnum, and_ ingen- 
iously supplied the two or three 
missing links necessary to con- 
nect the mistletoe with these oc- 
currences. 

Ye gods and little fishes! 
Why should a man disturb the 
ashes of a primitive king to finda 
better reason than the one right 
before his eyes. It is a wonder 
that some eminent savant does n’t 


FM Notar ne 


realities. We kiss without refer- 
ence to Druid, Goth or Celt; to 
Magna Charta or the Court of 
Chancery. 

And when the merry Christ- 
mas bells ring crisply on the air, 
we kiss the girls under the mistle- 
toe, not, as may be meanly sug- 
gested, because they expect it 
and we are too courteous to disap- 
point them, but simply and solely 
because we can’t help it. 

And we would n’t if we could ! 


Harry Romaine. 


TOO FASTIDIOUS. 
DooLey, THE DuDE.— De nex’ time you investergate a clo’sline, 
jes’ pick out a moonlight night, will yer ? 
Dusty RHODES.— What are yer growling about, now? 
DOOLEY, THE DUDE.— Me shirt-waist fits me too tight in de basque. 


endeavor to make Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus 1esponsible for the ancient 
and honorable custom of calling on 
one’s best girl seven nights in the week. 


BaD NEws should be broken as gently 
as a soft-boiled egg. 


ao 
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AN IRISH POINTER. il 
«¢] ’ve lost my ring, Bridget.” 
«¢ Why don’t yees advertise, mum, an’ no questions asked?” 
‘«¢ What good would it do?” 
‘¢Yees moight foind it, mum; me lasht misthress did, an’ Oi got the 


reward.” i 
ANTICIPATING. | 
Mrs. YOUNGMOTHER. — Oh, our dear baby was christened to-day, Hi 
and we ’ve called him John Christopher SS 
Richards Van Kruger Robert Browne! "SAFC 





Mrs. NAYBUR.— But why such al 
a string of names for such a dear | 
little cherub ? 

Mrs. YOUNGMOTHER.— Well, 
you see, we wanted to guard 
against the possibility of our not 
having another, and at the same 
time, in after years, not to appear 
to have slighted our rich relations. 
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HE KNEW HIM. 

Mrs. LA GERBIER. — I hope 
you will be careful and never let 
old Mr, Nevertreat see you com- 
ing out of a saloon. He is a 
wn v: great friend of Papa’s, 7 
Pty _ Jack La GERBIER. — I would 
. : rather have him see me coming out 
“ UNDER TWO FLAGS.” than going in. 


VERY INCONSIDERATE OF HIM. <r 
Mrs GORHAM WARE. —I understand that your nephew, Harry ss 

Pinxit, is becoming quite famous as a painter. 
Mrs. UPHAM-UPHAM.—Yes; and it is so annoying that he is related a tala 
aid siete Si hae Oo MAKING IT LIGHTER. 

tous. If he were not, we could patronize him and bring him out. 

ee MRS. RIVERSIDE RIVES (reading List of presents desired by THE 
PRIDE OF HER HEART ).—‘‘A sled, a drum, a box of soldiers, a horse, 
a pair of skates, a cart, a bicycle, a gun, a boat, some candy, and a 
doll for Mary.”” I'm afraid that Santa Claus can hardly bring you 


: _— . ’ all of these. You will have to cross something off the list, my 
WuaT A nice place to live in this world would be if women were all as Hels sane. 


good as they look, and men were all as good as they seem! THE PRIDE, ETC.— Well, cross off the doll. 


EVERY MAN is supposed to know his own business, but it is hard for his 
friends to believe it. 






































HICKORY, DICKORY, DOCK ! 
Tre Meuse RAN uP THE CLOCK: 

THe Crock struck One, 
AND DOWN HE RUN: 

HICKORY, DICKORY, DoCK ! 


(momen Geese) 
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DRAWINGY BY CHESTER Loomis 
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om. dickory, dock! But when it saw the frightened Mouse ‘Betty, the housemaid, soon will come, 
The mouse woke up the Clock; Run off with all its might, A-sweeping down the stairs; 
And here 's how the fun You should have seen that old Clock’'s face I ‘ll warrant you that she shall have 
Of the Clock begun: Grin at the funny sight. The liveliest of scares.”’ 


Hickory, dickory, dock! 


It was a staid and sober Clock, And though it looks so solemn, as And so, when pretty Betty came, 
And many years it stood Upon the stairs it stands, Humming a merry tune, 
Upon the landing of the stairs, I really think that, if it could She cast her eyes upon the Clock, 
Within its case of wood. It would have clapped its hands. And cried, ‘‘I 'm up to soon! 
. 
; Not once in all those many years And though for many, many years ‘‘T thought it was quite Six o'clock, 
: Had the old Clock gone wrong, Its duty it had done, And yet it's hardly Five; 
It told the time right honestly, The old Clock said unto itself: I ‘ll hurry back into my bed, 


And told it all day long. ** Now | will have some fun! As sure as I 'm alive."’ 







B® Y° Reader is pray’! to Turn y® Page! -@a 


WHAT HAPPENED AFTERWARDS. — II. 
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That bad old Clock had changed its hands, And when the Milkman came, he found ‘Eight!’ cried the Mistress, waking up; — And in her nighty out she came, 
But Betty never guessed. No Betty at the gate, ‘Why, Goodness Gracious Me! And up the stairs she sped; 

She hurried back to bed, and soon And when he went away enraged, I’ve slept beyond the breakfast hour, And how she scolded when she found 
Was slumbering her best. That horrid Clock struck Eight. Where caz that Betty be?"’ Poer Betty still in bed! 































































































And then she woke the sleepy Cook ‘*No,” cried the Squire, ‘' I never will He hurried down to see the Clock, So all day long the wicked Clock 
To build the kitchen fire, Believe I overslept!"’ And raged and fumed away, 

And then the Mistress hurried back And though he was a fat old Squire For there the hands said Six o'clock, 
In haste to wake the Squire. Right out of bed he leapt. And just as plain as day. 


Went on and played its tricks; 
The Noonday meal was served at One, 
And Five o'clock was Six. 








f WHAT HAPPENED AFTERWARDS. — Ill. 
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The tonic dose that Grandma takes 
One hour before each meal, 
That day she took Two hours before — 














And when at last the Household came 


"T was topsy-turvy all the day 


To catch the Coach that starts at Nine, 
And oh! that day was long; 


Miss Susie left at Ten; 
\n hour ere Noon the Farmer's horn 


To go to bed at night, 
And started out to climb the stairs 
With candles all alight, 


And everything was out of place, 


And everything went wrong. 


Called from the fields the men. How hungry she did feel! 


——_— 
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They looked upon the old Clock’s face, 
And started back in fear — 

The hands were running round and round 
In quick and wild career. 


Such mad behavior in a Clock 
Before was never seen; 

And everybody tumbled down 
To hear it strike Thirteen ! 
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Then came a most alarming sound 
As though it were in pain, 

And with a whirr the Clock ran down 
And never went again. 


And when the Household had, in sleep, 


Recovered from the shock; 
The Mouse came out and made its nest 
Right in that bad old Clock. 








THE CHRISTMAS 


MY TINY RIVAL. 
pee ‘<95) ees 


¢ HERE ‘s a dainty little widow just across the street from me, 
4 


a With a baby whose stepfather I am striving hard to be; 
But that infant in her cradle has a grudge against my sex, 


o And I can not woo the mother lest the daughter it should vex. 


‘(R Do I go there, blandly smiling, for an hour of rare delight ?— 
1 (Gy) Then the baby rises grandly, howling till I'm put to flight! 
3 siete Do I go there on the morrow ?— Oh, ye gods, it makes me weep !— 
. Then the widow whispers softly: ‘t Hush, the baby is asleep! "’ 


So, it matters not, she's potent, whether slumbering or awake, 
To balk the utmost efforts that my fervency may make; 
And I'm sure that souls caz migrate from the regions of the bad, 
For it 's very clear this infant has the spirit of her dad! 

R. L. Hendrick. 








MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT. 

WILLy.—1 think the turkey would be improved if he had 
four feet. 

Mama.— Why do you think so, Willy? 

WILLY.— Why, because there would be four drumsticks, 
then. 

EQUAL TO THE OCCASION. 

Miss Tallmaid was standing under the mistletoe when 
Charley Sawedoff came in. 

‘‘Well,” said he, climbing upon a chair, ‘‘kisses come 
high, but we must have ’em.” 

Then she gave him two for being so bright. 


CHEATED. 

AUNTY (fo TOMMY, who has been to the menagerie ).—Well, 
Tommy did you see the tiger? 

TOMMY (whimpering ).— Yes; b-b-but — 

AUNTY.— But what — what are you crying about? 

TOMMY.—They would n’t let me poke him. , 

PLEASING THE CHILD. 

WELL INFORMED. Mrs. CODDLE.— Charley, do you want to make our little 


‘ , — , Robert very happy this Christmas? 
ofp Q Z rerv o ! 2 ; 
Mr. LAWNORDER (s/ern/y).—That is a very suspicious noise, officer ide. Connte.~ Whe, eonddaty, way deert 


Can pd be possible that a valine bane Sunday : ' — : Mrs. CODDLE.— Well, just let him have twenty-five dollars 
GOOD-NATURED POLICEMAN. —Yis, sohr; yez kin go in Vrough th to buy me that lovely pin he wishes to give me for a Christmas 
hallway around the corner and open the first dure on the lift-hand soide. present. 


CHARITY. PREMATURE. 
The milk of human kindness 
Is never under ban; 
Though, oft, through human blindness, 
It tastes some of the can. 


John B. Gest. 


‘¢Has Evangeline’s engagement been 
announced?” 

‘© Yes; it was announced last even- 
ing by her small brother.” 


IT BEATS THEM ALL. 

EpItH.—What is the best denti- 
frice, dear? 

RUTH.—Villainy. 

EbiItH.—Villainy ? 

RUTH. — Certainly! Did you 
ever read of a villain who did not 
show gleaming white teeth under 
his black moustache ? 





FAMILIES SUPPLIED. 
INTELLIGENCE WOMAN.—This 
girl isn’t very capable, but she is ~~ 

if | lovely to children. lth) “ 
fon Ky . ! AAA MORRISON EsseEx.— But we have 

bs SSF I, I : . TOwOrr 

rns KT | | if n’t any children. — 
it INTELLIGENCE WOMAN.—That does ‘WELL, HERE'S A PRETTY 


ite 


| |‘ 1 ; \\ sco; 
Pa NVI WA || i n’t matter; she has several of her own. MESS! 


PROMPT ATTENTION TO PROFESSIONAL CALLS. 
JUNIOR PARTNER.— Well, I ’ve managed to get lawyer Blackstone 
to settle that old account of his, at last. 
SENIOR PARTNER.— Good for you; how'd you do it? 
JUNIOR PARTNER.—Sent him his own bill for collection and he sent 
back a check at once — minus the usual commission. 


DR. LECKTURN (expounding a discourse of St. Paul's ).— We will now 
take the Apostle’s three heads, one by one. 
LITTLE Boy (whispering to his mother).— Oh, Mama, Dr. Leckturn 
A DESCRIPTIVE COSTUME. is going to tell a giant story! ’ 
MR. HARDACRE (at the Christmas Pantomime).— Hannah, 
from her costume, what wotild you say she represented ? " WRITER'S CRAMP” is often found to extend as far below the wrist as 
Mrs. HARDACRE.— Nothing! the stomach. 





THE CHRISTMAS PUCK. 


ee ; HOW IT AFFECTED HIM. 
LAUDLEIGH. — That snowstorm you have painted is wonderfully 
on realistic ! 
DAUBLEIGH.— It must be. A tramp got into my studio one day, 
caught sight of the picture, and unconsciously put on my fur 
overcoat before he went out. 





HARD TIMES. 


Dick Norkis. — Did you hang up your stocking for 
Christmas ? 
CHARLIE DE BROKE. — No; I hung up my watch. 


MARRIAGE THE LEVELER. 
‘¢} never knew a man and woman more unlike; but his 
family think they were just made for each other.” 
‘¢ So do I.” 
‘¢Why, pray?” 
‘‘ Well, she has fifty thousand dollars a year, and he has n’t a penny.” 





GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
Tom.— Do you know what I am going to give you for Christmas, this 
year? 
wi KITTY (enthusiastically ).— 
No; only I ’m sure it will be 
something new and stylish and 
elegant ‘and aw/fud/y expensive! 
You, dear, reckless boy, you! 
(And Tom wishes he had 
n't said anything. ) 


AN UNEXPECTED ENCORE. 


Suspicious CHARACTERS (fo AMATEUR MAGICIAN, who ts 





returning home after giving a little Christmas entertainment for 

poor people, on bs East Side). — We was in de show to-night, MORE SEASONABLE. 

boss, an’ we seen yer take a twenty-dollar gold piece out of a SHATTUCK (flaking up a vol- 

feller’s hat, an’ a han'ful o’ silver dollars out of a side-pocket, an’ ume in a bookstore).— This bind- 

we want yer to do it fer us right now, an’ be mighty quick about it! ing is not suitable for a holiday 
book. 


CLERK.— Why not? 


HER PRESENT. SHATTUCK.— It ought to be 


snowbound. 





E HELD her Christmas present in his hand. 


His cigar smouldered and went out as he Broprson.— It’s horrible to think of 

gazed in joyous, loving adoration at her gift. an American girl falling in love with TRAE 
; srful it was! Wi +r dear wee 5 

And wonderful it was! Without her dear a titled foreigner, is n’t it? ‘AN EARLY TRAIN.” 

note —— so many lavender-scented bow-knots CRAIK.— Horrible! Why so? 

ane iter eae ant a 7 neo BROBSON.— Because it’s so unprecedented. I never heard of a girl's 

even he, himself, would have found it difh- going further than to marry one, did you? 

cult to determine its nature and purpose in 





life. Not that that would have made any 
difference, however. He would have prized 
it just as highly, and kissed it quite as often. 
In fact, he had already decided that it 
was altogether too handsome, too sweet, 


|N SOME households Christmas is observed all the year round. 








too lovely for use. But there was no doubt about its purpose. Her Pace m 
note was with it. Her dear note, full of love, kisses, good ey 

wishes, and underscorings. It was a glove-case. Her note said Uy aad / . 
so. And, better still, most wonderful of all—she had made ( : Bh 







it, herself, with her own little hands. That was the wonderful 
part of it. ‘*Those little hands,” he mused rapturously ; 
‘those little white hands that I used to kiss so often!” 
It was marvelous! 

He would write her a long letter right away and 
thank her a thousand times for the sweet gift. Truly, 
Christmas was a pleasant time. First, though, he must 
put it away from possible harm and vulgar gaze. Should 
he take it out of the box? That was a weighty question. 
“Yes,” he finally decided, and he would place all his 
sloves in just for to-day to see how it looked. Very 
carefully he parted it from the folds of tissue paper | ,-e : : 
that surrounded it, and lifted it out of the box, examin- fin — : \ == | 9 P x = 
ing it attentively, as he did so, for possible signs of her yl y Ve 
handling. Nothing, though, did he discover that even 
the most loving of imaginations could construe into 
inything of the sort. Only in the bottom of the box 
was a slip of paper. He seized it eagerly in the wild 
hope that it might be a word, a message from her. But 
no —it only said: 








WILITIAMSON & SMITH, | 
Dry Goops AND NOTIONS. UNAPPRECIATIVE. 


BEARDED LADY.— Some people are so ungrateful for the favors of Nature ! 





GLOVE CASE, $2.48 i . , . 
, 4 SNAKE CHARMER.— What 's the matter now ? 


, BEARDED LAbyY.— Did n't you hear the India-rubber Man, when it began to 
Pee / - ws - . ° ’ . 
Richard Stillman Powell. rain, kicking because he 'd forgotten his umbrella somewhere ? 
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THE CHRISTMAS PUCK. 


[ORRNYS CHRISTMAS 


ITTLE JOHNNY TWILLING was born after his parents 
had been married for some years, and he was the 
only baby in the Twilling family. There were plenty of 
Twillings; but they were mostly maiden aunts or bachelor 
uncles, or widowed grandparents or something of that sort. 
The consequence was that Johnny was taken altogether too 
seriously. Ably assisted by all the uncles, aunts, cousins, 
grandmothers and grandfathers of the Twilling family, 
his parents set to work to spoil their own lives, and to 
worry a long succession of nurse-maids, by bringing Little 
Johnny up according to the latest scientific authorities. 
They bought books about children, or rather, about 
infants —the children were always called infants in the 
books they bought — and they read and they read and 
they read, and they talked and they talked and they 
talked; and, in point of fact, if Johnny had been a 7o0- 
ton boiler they could n’t have made more fuss about 
raising him. 
Of course they moved out into the country, so that 
Johnny should grow up under just the right atmospheric influ- 
ences, and for the first three years of his life Johnny never got eighteen 
feet away from the thermometer. There is, however, a special angel who 
is detailed to watch over children afflicted with fool parents, and Little 
Johnny was mercifully permitted to get along almost as well as such 
ordinary, neglected children as you and I used to be. 

Well, Little Johnny’s third Christmas came; and, as their latest book 
on the Education of Infants said that it was extremely important to look 
out for the Equal Development of the Moral and Intellectual Sides of the 
Intant’s Nature between the ages of four and five, the entire Twilling 
family gave a great deal of thought and attention to the duty of providing 
Little Johnny with such Christmas presents as would be best calculated to 
promote Equal Development. 

His father gave him an electrical game with questions and answers 
printed on it. When you put a magnetic needle on the right answer to 
any given question, a bell rang. He said that, of course, it was too old 
for Little Johnny at present, but that it would be something for the boy 
to grow up to, and would encourage him along the line of scientific educa- 
tion. Mrs. Twilling gave him an eider-down cushion with Kate Green- 
away pictures on it. She said that she thought Little Johnny could be 
taught to carry it around with him, and fall on it when he tumbled down, 
and thus avoid horrid buinps. Aunt Maria 
gave him a mechanical toy: a locomotive 
that ran on a track. She said that one 

‘of the wealthiest men she ever met was 
president of a railroad; and that there 
was no telling how early it might be 
possible to instill a taste for en- 
gineering into the young child’s 
mind. Aunt Ann gave him a 
picture by Mr. Botticelli, repre- 
senting a saint in ecstasy or epi- 
lepsy or something of the sort, 
because she thought it was highly ~ 
important that dear Little Johnny — , 
should get the right idea of Art 

at the outset. Uncle Elmer gave 
him a set of natural history models 
designed to show the classification 

of all the vertebrates and _ their 
division into species and things. 
Cousin Matilda sent hima musical 
top that played chromatic chords, 

or something equally artistic. Un- 

cle William sent him an abacus, 
which is a wire gridiron with mar- 
bles on it, intended to teach a 
child to count without giving it 
an opportunity of eating the mar- 
bles. Grandpapa Twilling contri- 
buted a hygienic rocking horse 
that went with a jolt, to keep his 
liver in order. Grandmama Twil- 
ling came into the pot with a kinder- 
garten contrivance of a complex and 
highly-colored idiocy. So you see Little 
Johnny ought to have had a very merry 
Christmas. 

Somehow or other, the whole Twilling 
family got into a sort of row with those 












A CRY FOR RELIEF. 


OVERWHELMED SALESMAN.— Hey, Cash! Ask the Floor- 
walker to please take this sign down for a few minutes. 


Christmas presents—that is, if you can call anything a row which 
such serious, earnest-minded people could get into. It began, | be- 
lieve, with Cousin Matilda telling Aunt Maria that railroads were old- 
fashioned, and that electrical engineering was the correct thing nowadays; 
and with Aunt Maria’s retorting that Cousin Matilda’s musical top was 
about three octaves and seven furlongs off the correct key. It deepened 
when Mr. Twilling and Uncle Elmer got into a quarrel over the electric 
game, because Uncle Elmer wanted to cheat; and, being detected, said 
that the game was no good. Then it got into terrible shape when Aunt 
Ann fell foul of the natural history models, and got the idea into her head 
that the Zebu or Sacred Cow of the Ganges was the Behemoth of Holy 
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Writ, and was therefore, as a means of amusement, profane and_blasphe- 
mous. “After a while the fight became very lively. 

Suddenly somebody discovered that Little Johnny was missing. Never 
before had Little Johnny passed thirty consecutive waking minutes out of 
sight of some member of the Twilling family. Mrs. Twilling had always 
said that, no matter what svm#e mothers might do, ske would never bring 
herself to entrust her child to the care of a Hireling. The excitement may 
be imagined, therefore, when it was discovered that he had disappeared. 

Instant search was made, and after a quarter of an hour of anguish 
Little Johnny was found. He was in the wood- 
shed, whither he had stolen away by himself. 
He had a broken stove lifter, a clam-shell 
and half-a-brick, and with these he was 
playing very contentedly and happily. 
He said, on being interrogated, that 
the piece of brick was the choo- 
choo cars, that the stove-lifter 

was a brownie, and that the clam- 
shell was a_ google - google — no 

one knew what he meant, but it 
seemed to be something that Little 

Johnny liked very much. He also 

said that he was going to send the 

choo-choo cars to New York fora 
monkey, and that he liked Crismus 

very much indeed, and that he did 

not want to go either to his mother 

or his Aunt Maria. 

And now perhaps you think I 
am going to tell you that the Twil- 
ling family took a tumble to them- 
selves and learned something from 
this little object lesson. Well, I 
am not going to tell you anything 
of the sort. Parents who have 
theories about the proper way to 
bring up children, and who read 
fool books about them, and try to 

/ develop sides of character, are to- 
tally and entirely beyond the reach 
of common sense; and a miracle 
would do them no good. 
| HW That ’s why the special angel 
‘t that I told you about is detailed to 
look after infants like Little Johnny ; 
for really, when you come to look at it, 
the idiocy of the parents is not the fault 
of the childien. 
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THE CHRISTMAS FUCK. . | 


USED TO IT. “CUT BEHIND!” | 


Unto me — a missionary —a reception was extended, 
And the ladies dressed décollettées, but I was not offended ; 
For I thought the costume modest quite, and oft had seen a gayer 
On the dusky belles of Afric, where they dress décollette-er. 
John Ludlow. 








FAMA HAD just finished reading to Johnny the “Pied Piper of Hamlin.” He 
looked very thoughtful for a while and then said: ‘‘ But, Mama, don’t 
you suppose he must have had a monkey?” 





THE WAY TO WOMAN’S HEART. 
HuNGRY HAROLD.— How did she come to give you a whole pie? 
Dusty RHODES. — She asked me 
how old I was, and I told her ‘‘old enough 
to be your grandfather.” 





REPARTEE. 

HOOLIHAN (over 
the fence). — lf yez 
wor in fyure roight 
place, it’s in th’ Black 
Maria yez would be! 

DOOLY (with 
mock courtesy ).—An’ 
it’s yuresilf Oi would 
be meetin’ on the Ois- 
land, at the end av 


the ride, Oi’m t’ink- 
IL. in’! 


IN THE THIRTIES. 


AN ENVIOUS CONTEMPORARY (/o MISS BUDLONG). 
—And so you are really enaged to Mr. Timid Smithkins? 

MISS BUDLONG (quite provokingly ).— Yes, dear; and 
I want you to suggest something sweet and tender to go 
in my engagement ring. 

ENVIOUS CONTEMPORARY.—If I were in your place, 
I ’d just have the simple word Eureka. 





HIS PART IN IT. 


‘¢Can’t the Rev. Dr. Choker be made 
a defendant, too?” asked the man who wanted 
a divorce. 

‘¢Gracious! What ’s he done?” asked 
the lawyer. 

‘‘If it had not been for him I should 
not be applying for a divorce at all.” 

‘¢ What do you mean, man?” 

‘¢ He performed the ceremony.” 


A MATTER OF TASTE. 
RICHARD W. MuGwump.— 
Are n't your illiterate constituents 
likely to vote the wrong ticket? 
WARD HEALEY,—Not much; 
the gum on our pasters is flavored 
with peppermint. 





A SENSIBLE GIFT. 

‘¢ My Papa gave me a dollar 
for Christmas,” said Tommy. 

‘«¢ My, how nice! What did 
you do with it?” 

‘¢T lent it to Papa the day after Christ- 
mas,” said Tommy. 





MONEY TALKs, but it does not always use 
grammatical language. 


Mrs. Morrison Essex.— Liv- 
ing in a flat, as you do, 
what do you do for neighbors? 
Mrs. C. PARKE WEST. — 
Well, we figure that we keep them 
in coal. 





Sonny.— Father, what is the meaning 
of the Holy See? 
FATHER.—The point of view of the Pope. 
QNE OF the best methods of 
carrying fractions in the 
head is to make a remark which 
detracts from the dignity of a 
New York policeman. 


«A CAT MAY look at a king,” provided 
there is no mouse in sight. 





THE CANNIBAL does not believe that one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison. 
|v Is the snake that 

that ‘‘ travels on Biers : ; 
his shape.” A X-MAS BOOK might appropriately be a 12mo. 

BRIDGEs.— Is that your bull-dog? 
BROOKS.— No; my wife’s. 

BRIDGES. — Your wife’s! What on earth does she 
want with such a vicious animal as that? 

BROOKS.— Well, you see, the cat has eaten her pet 
canary, and now she wants something to eat the cat. 


UNLEss A WOMAN 

is pretty in her 

tears she may have 

to wait some time to 
be comforted. 


AN OUNCE of keep- 

ing your mouth 

shut is worth a pound 
of explanation. 


(CHEAP NOTORIETY often proves to 
be an expensive luxury. 








LOvE IS the measles 
V of the heart. 





THE FRENCH REVOLUTION — Fashions. 
A HOWLING SWELL— The Prize Canine. 
HARD AND FAst — The Bowery Spart. 


A POOR RELATION — The Little Brother. 





WHEN A MAN gets to be about so old, he | Heleh 
can recollect a great many incidents of his 
boyhood days that never happened at all. “RINGING WET." 
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COLD WEATHER 





THE SOUTH. 


‘* Whatcher mean by beatin’ that mule on the neck while he 's 


a-drinkin ?”’ 


‘*’Bleege ter do it, boss! 


De water freezes in he froat ebery 


time he swallers — an’ ! has ter hit it wid er stick, ter break de ice, 


an’ keep it from chokin’ him!” 


HOW SHE 


IT. 


«¢ Willy,” said the History Teacher, ‘‘ how did Cleopatra die?” 
«¢She bit herself with a snake,” said Willy. 


IN WAR PAINT. 





JACK LEVER. 


saw a white-and-gold Indian ? 


TOBACCONIST.— But, mine frient, 
dot vas vun of dose olt Colonial Indians! 


AN EXTREMIST. 

‘¢De Grolier is an awful bi- 
bliomaniac. What do you suppose 
he wants now?” 

‘<¢T don’t know. What?r” 

‘¢ A limited edition of Gov- 
ernment bonds printed on 
Whatman paper.” 


LOTS OF IMITATORS. 

TARBELL. — I don’t 
see how the Prugns make 
a living running a board. 
ing-house. 

Dore.—Have n’t you 
heard? They have turned 
it into an obesity cure, and 
are coining money. 


GENUINE REGRET. 

‘*De Bilk is going to 
the dogs! a 

“¢ Awful sorry to hear 
it.” 

“Why? Is hea friend 
of yours?” 

‘“No; but several of 
the dogs are.” 


‘THE WoMAN who dis- 
trusts man in the ab- 
stract, can always be taken in 
by man in the concrete. 


THE CONTROLLING ambition 
of the average freshman, 

after matriculating at college, is to 
Join something as soon as possible. 


I see you have painted 
That is supremely ridiculous; who ever 


your sign in Colonial style. 





THE CHRISTMAS PUCK. 











THAT ’S’ DIFFERENT. 


Some modest souls, who are, forsooth, 
Ashamed to speak the naked truth, 
Can tell a very barefaced lie 
And never even wink an eye. 
Nixon Waterman. 


COULD N’T HELP IT. 
FERRY.—Wrattel did n’t speak to Bangs for twenty years 
until last week. 
TRAIN.— How did he come to speak, then? 
FERRY.— Bangs started to paint his house, and Wrattel 
had to tell him how. 


A SOUND DEFENSE. 
THE OLD MAN.—Humph! When | 
was your age, | did n’t wear kid gloves 
and a cane! 
ALGY (in an injured tone).— 
Well, Father, I should think you ’d 
expect to find some improvement in 
the family since that time. 





PROPER CONSIDERATION. 


JUDGE. — If you were there for no dis- 
honest purpose, why were you in yeur é 
stocking feet? , 

BURGLAR.-——I heard there was sickness 


“4 FANCY BALL 


in the family, your Honor. 


ABOUT THE SIZE OF IT. 
¢¢Pa, what is the faith cure?” 
«« My son, when a person imagines that something ails him, and then 
imagines that he has been cured of it, that is faith cure.” 
‘¢ Ts that a joke, Pa?” 
‘1 can’t tell at present, my son; if I can sell it, it is; if I can’t, it 
is n’t. 
THE EAST-SIDE HERO. 
‘¢ Who was dis Robinson Crusoe, anyway ! 
«*Oh, he was a duck w’at spent ever so 
many years on de Island, an’ got a 
book wrote about him!” 


NO FLIES ON THIS SCHEME. 
Copnes.—I hear you have made 
a million. 
WeEsbB. — Yes; train- 
ing spiders! 
Cops. — What? 
Webb. — Spiders for 
the restaurateurs. I teach 
them to spin a Chateau la 
Fitte web over a bottie of 
Ohio logwood! 


GETS ITS WAY, TOO. 
‘“«They say that money 
talks; but I never heard 
a” 
‘¢T have.” 
‘*What did it say?” 


‘¢¢Let me go!’” 


HIS REASONS. 

*¢ Sulla bachelor, Win- 
ters?” 

‘s Yes.” 

‘¢ Necessity or choice ?” 

‘‘ Both. My necessity, 


her choice.” 


EVERY boc has his day, 

and every other Dog 

thinks how much nicer it is 
than his day. 


STAVING HIM OFF. THE EARLIEST mode of writing 

Miss PINKERLY.—I hope you will see me in a new gown was on bricks; and many an- 

when you call again. . ; cient editors are said to have built 

YounG TurreR. — When do you expect to get it, Miss Clara? sumptuous palaces out of rejected 
Miss PINKERLY. — Oh, not for several weeks ! poems. 














































































QUITE EXCEPTIONAL. 


Mrs. NEWLIWED (entering the kitchen).-— Mary, is it usual 
for girls to receive as much company as you do, in the kitchen? 
Miss RAFFERTY.—No, Mum. _ Leastways, none of the 
young leddies of my acquaintance are as much favored as I am. 


THE ROMANCE OF A “TENNYSON.” 





By VIDOCQ PINKERTON PoTTs. 


HAVE A little volume of Tennyson which contains a 
romance that the poet never wrote. It is not harder 
to make out the story than to find out the song the 
Syrens sang, or the name Achilles took while Harem- 
boy at Scyros. When you see, within, the delicate 
tracery of violet ink lines about ‘¢He cometh not,” 

and such thoughts, you may guess it is something per- 
tinent to a female annotator; and when you find much 
marking on the first leaves, and none at all at the other 
end ot the book, you may know that the marking is progressive as to time 
and place. 

This story has taken me several years to unravel. 
it as Schliemann was of digging out the story of Troy. 

The little book must have been a gift from him to her. A faint hiero- 
glyphic in a corner yields, under the microscope, ‘79 cts., reduced from 
$1.36,’ and another must have been his inscription. They were very happy 
then, and he must have called her his ‘‘airy, fairy Lillian,” a discovery 
the key to which I will not give, since I intend using it soon in a new work 
on the Shaksperean cipher. But his rich gift soon began to wax poor, 
and he to prove unkind, for on the next page she underlines, apparently 
with the first breath of apprehensiveness, ‘‘ My life is dreary.” She was 
not a great reader, taking, as her province, only one stanza a day; and 
so, a week after, we find her at the end of ¢* Mariana,” mournfully echoing 
the fact that ‘‘ he cometh not,” and «‘O God! that I were dead!” 

For a time she was patient at his absence, but passion fed on her; 
and when we turn over to ‘¢Fatima” we find her ‘¢ concealment, like a 
worm i’ the bud,” turning into a butterfly. There is the best of evidence 
for believing that sometime he had drawn ¢ with one long kiss her whole 
soul through her lips,” and, dwelling upon this, she resolves to ¢ possess 
him or die.”’ 

He came back after a time, rather shamefacedly. And here a great 
difficulty presents itself. In ‘‘Eone” some one wishes to impress upon 
the other ‘*I woo thee not with gifts.” Two men, noted in the fields of 
antiquarian research, and myself have carefully examined this point. Had 
her rival, in order to win the golden apple of his favor, given or promised 
him a crazy-patch necktie of her own workmanship, or a bargain-box of 
cigars? Or did he, whose pocket was yet light under the expense of 
79 cents for the book, wish to settle their affection upon a non-mercenary 
basis? I incline to the latter view, though in the minority. 

Well, they were married. We find on the next page that she «‘ won 
his love and brought him home.” Poetry began to die out under the stern 
conditions of the new household, and some time afterward she had wished. 
for a home in that land where ‘the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest;”’ the book seems to have been disposed of to a second- 
hand dealer. I bought it for twenty cents. 


I am as proud of 


A. Carroll. 





THE CHRISTMAS PUCK. 








STRUCK A BONANZA. 
«¢ How has young Fosdick succeeded out West in the crockery business? ” 
‘¢ Splendidly! Amassed a large fortune in three years.” 
¢¢ Miraculous !” 
‘‘Not at all. You see, he secured a contract to supply dishes 
to an insane asylum.” 


THE AMERICAN TEA CROP. 
Mrs. BLIMBER,—What on Earth are you talking about, Blimber? 

America has no tea crop. 

BLIMBER.— What do you call gossip? 


ASSUMED TOO MUCH. 


Mr. MARRISON. — Are 
you sure that horse is safe 
for a lady to drive? 

LIVERY MAN (kuow- 
ingly ).— Oh, yes; the 
lady can drive this horse 

all right, or you can tie 
the reins to the dashboard, 


AGREED. 


‘“‘] wish I had written 
that novel of Hawkins’s,” 
said Parslow. 

*¢So do I,” said With- 
erup. ‘¢If you had, I should 
not have wasted my money 
buying it.” 


IN THE MARKET. 


Upson DOWNES (recovering 
Jrom a severe illness). — Before 1 
get any better, I want you to ar- 
range a little business matter for me. 

Dr. BISMUTH.—What is it? 

Upson DowNnEsS.—The time has come for me to decide whether I am 
going to be ‘‘snatched from death,” by somebody’s little liver pills, or 
simply get well in the ordinary, prosaic way. 


AMONG THE CARRIERS. 


“You don’t know why my mail bag 
is like the alphabet,” said Merrick. 

**No, [don’t !” said Derrick. ‘* Why ?” 

‘Because it has twenty-six letters in 
it,” said Merrick. 


INFORMATION FOR HARLEMITES. 
A folding bed must be pulled down before it can be made up. 


HARD LUCK. 

The bard an epic poem wrote 
Some twenty cantos long; 
Then to his publisher repaired 

And sold it for a song. 











EASILY FIXED. 
CLERK.— That man in number 116 says the rain leaked down 


on his bed last night, and soaked him to the skin. 
PROPRIETOR.— Charge one bath, seventy-five cents, in his bill. 
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Rendeau oT a 
WESTERN SCHOOL. 








“6 Ho’ UP your hands —” the teacher cried; 
And wou/d have added this, beside: 

«* You who have been to school at all.” 

For young and old and large and small 

Had gathered there from near and wide — 

It was not easy to divide 

The motley throng; and, to decide, 

He raised his voice in sudden call: 
‘*Hold up your hands!” 




















Then loud some screamed, while others tried 
Beneath the furniture to hide; 
3ut one game infant, near the wall, 
Pulled forth a «‘ gun” and yelled: ‘*By gol! 
I hain’t no tender-footed snide ; 

Hold up your hands!” 


J. kd. V. Cooke. 





A SLIP. A PLACE FOR THEM. 
Dr. THIRDLY. — I wish you would hold the missionary box until Mr. LovELL. — Did you mean these silver hair brushes for me? 
after Christmas; I may want to send some things. Mrs. LoveLL. — Yes; they ’re for your Christmas, dear. 
ELDER BERRY. — I know what you are thinking of; but they don’t Mr. LOVELL. — Thank you, Puss. That ’s just what I wanted; but 
wear slippers in Alaska. they ’re so elaborate and beautiful that I shall hardly dare to use them. 
Mrs. LOvVELL. —Oh, never mind! 


-- —— I thought we could put them in the 
guest room. 





SHAMEFUL. 

«Your idea for the play is 
good — but it ’s been done be- 
fore,” said the manager. 

‘“‘By whom?” queried the 
author. 

‘«Shakspere, in Twelfth 
Night.” 

‘‘Hang it all! There’s an- 
other good idea spoiled.” 


‘ HER PREFERENCE. 
‘If I were to commit sui- aA a 


cide,” said young Mr. Spatts, 
‘¢] should use prussic acid.” “A COLD DEAL. 
«¢And I,” replied the artless maiden, 
‘‘would select the poison found in ice cream —tyrotoxicon, I think 
they call it.” 





IT SEEMED NECESSARY. 


ROWNE DE Bout. — You would n’t marry Miss Roxy for her money, 
would you, Upson? 
Upson DOWNEs. — How else can I get it? 


A STYLISH TURNOUT. 


When the Sanger family went to the country to spend the holidays, 
little Edith’s attention was attracted by the long, furry, winter coats of the 
team which came to meet them at the station: 

‘‘Q Grandpapa!” she exclaimed, at last; ‘*I think you ’re awful 








IN A GOOD CAUSE. *travagant! This is the {rst time I ever saw real A/ush-covered horses!” 
WIFE. — George, this burning ot the candle at both ends 
means an untimely grave. It is nearly twelve o'clock; come to THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND. 
“nn ae?) abhi eaten ‘** You say he is going to law about the matter. | thought he was too | 
i money enough to buy your Christmas present. poor to do that.” ; , 
Wirn. — Well, if you will persist in working, ot course 1 “Why, my dear fellow, the man who is poor and has nothing to lose 






is the only man who can afford to go to law.” 





can't stop it — Good night, dear 
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LOVE ME, 





























Said Mistress Crinolina to her shaggy little Skye: Then off with Fido in her arms she went to Mistress Prue's, 
“ We ‘re going to make a Christmas call; now don’t be dreffle shy!” To get a cup of tea, and to discuss the latest news. 
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‘*So sit right down and have some tea."" They both were unaware 


Said Mistress Prue: ‘‘So good of you to come spend Christmas Day ! 
Of how Fido was regarded by Miss Pussy on her chair, 


There 's been a dreadful scandal in that house across the way, — 


“That nasty cat!" “That horrid dog! Next time you leave it home!” 


Till round and round upon the ground they saw a fearful sight, 
‘Not till you drown that spiteful beast, — and then I would n't come!” 


Where Tabbikins and Fido were engaged in deadly fight. 











“ ne LOVE,” said Mr. Rookby, looking up from his paper. 
“Yes, dear?” 

‘¢ This is certainly an excellent suggestion.” 

‘«« What is that, dear?” 

‘¢Some eminent chess-player proposed that during this year, while 
there is so much interest shown in the game, each player should teach a 
novice how to play.” 

‘Yes, dear.” 

‘‘But that is not all,” Mr. Rookby went on; ‘another eminent 
player has suggested that each player should teach the game to a woman, 
so as to extend its field. Now, that seems to mea really promising project.” 

‘¢ How funny!” 

“Funny?” asked Mr. Rookby, a little puzzled. ‘‘What is there funny 
about it? I was thinking that I might do my share by teaching you to 
play. What do you say to that?” 

‘«‘What! You teach your wify to play old chessicums? 
lovey, you! Course it will!” 

«Well, suppose I get the board and men.” 

‘¢Why, of course! But wait a moment, and Ill tell Sarah to bring 
up some cocoa and biscuits— or would you prefer tea? You can have 
coffee, if you’d rather; and then we ’ll have a real cosy time.” 

«¢ All right, my love.” 

‘¢But which shali it be?” 

‘¢Oh, I don’t care. It won’t take long. Ill bring the board right 
here, and you can put away your sewing, and then —” 

«But you have n’t told me which to have. Shall I say tea?” 

‘“‘ Yes; make it tea. Or, no, say cocoa. I don’t really care.” 

‘¢You don’t take any interest in it, John.” 

‘¢ Coffee, then, my darling,” said Mr. Rookby, absent-mindedly, as he 
arranged the table. , 

The coffee and biscuits were ordered, and they sat down at the table. 

‘“‘The game, my dear,” said Mr. Rookby, ‘is, after all is said and 
done, very simple.” 

‘¢ Why, I always heard it was a very studied game.” 

‘Of course. So it is, in a measure.” 

‘¢ But why do they study over it, if it is so simple?” 

‘‘ Well, it’s like billiards. It’s very simple to learn; 
show any amount of skill in playing it.” 

‘Can I? Why, that is very flattering of you to say that. Let me see, 

hink I know something about it. Is that one of the dear little pawns? ” 

‘‘No, Nelly, that’s a bishop.” 

‘« But it is n’t fat enough for a bishop. And it’s a broken piece. The 
head has a piece cut out. We must have a new one, now that we are going 

play regularly.” 

‘‘ But that’s the way they make them. 

bishop’s mitre, you know.” 

‘Why, how interesting! 

‘* And this is the knight.” 

‘* What does he do?” 

‘*He moves one move straight and then one move sidewise.” 

‘*Oh, yes. Are these the chessmen that Uncle Henry gave you on 

¢ birthday?” 

‘<I believe so.” 





You old 


but you can 


That is meant to represent 


I think chess is /ovely /” 










A NOBLE EFFORT. 
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‘‘It was lovely of him to remember how fond you were of chess. 
I guess he did n’t think I would learn so soon, did he?.”’ 

‘¢]T don’t believe he did. And this is the rook, or castle.” 

‘¢ But it’s too small for the knight. He’s as big as the castle. He 
could n’t get into it to save his life. What’s this?” 

‘¢That’s the queen. She is the most powerful piece on the board.” 

‘Yes? Chess is delightful. Where did Uncle Henry find out that 
you knew how to play?” 

‘¢] don’t know. We used to play together a great deal.” 

‘“‘You did? Why, you never told me about it. Ah! I know why. 
I’ve found you out, you sly man! You used to gamd/e with him!” 

‘* Nonsense!” said Mr. Rookby. ‘* Nobody ever gambles at chess. 
It’s a game of skill, of pure science. There ’s no luck in it.” 

‘Do vou mean to say that one person always wins?” 

‘¢ Yes; except for accidents, the best player wins.” 

«*Could you beat Uncle Henry?” 

‘¢No, dear. He is avery fine player.” 

‘What! that shriveled-up old man beat my John? 
my dear, that he has a finer intellect than you have?” 

‘Why — eh — no! 
longer than I have.” 

«¢T don’t care if he has. 
Don’t you?” 

«¢ And this, my dear, is the king. 
the king.” 

‘«¢ But is n’t he already mated? Who’s the queen?” 

‘«¢Why, she’s just the queen. And you set them up this way. Queen 
on her own color is the rule.” 

‘¢ That isn’t her own color.” 

‘«¢ Why not?” 

«The queen ’s red, and you ’re putting her on a black square.’ 

‘¢] know, I know. But it’s the same thing.” 

‘¢ Red and black the same thing?” 

‘¢It’s the same thing in chess.” 

‘¢ Why, I thought it was such a logical game!” 

‘¢ Well, now, it’s your move, we ’Il say.” 

‘‘John, I forgot to ask you——but did you post that letter this 
morning ? ” 

‘¢‘] think so. Yes, oh, yes! 
move a pawn two squares.” 

‘¢ Does that mate the king?” 

‘No; of course not.” 

‘* Then what is the use of doing it? Seems to me it’s a waste ofa 
inove. Can’t I just move out and mate your king? But here’s the coffee. 
Will you take sugar in it? You know they say it’s better for the digestion 
to take it clear, but—— Never mind, dear. Move the pawn. I don’t mind 
atall. And there’s the baby crying. You’d better make a few moves to 
get it started, while I go and see to her. Don’t put them up; I ’ll be back 
when baby goes to sleep. And shall I bring down my accounts? We can 
go over them after we finish the game. I enjoy it very much. I do, really !” 

Mr. Rookby put the men back into the box, as his wife left the room. 
And when he picked up his paper, his face wore a sardonic smile, and he 
turned abruptly to the political editorials. 


Do you mean, 
I don’t suppose he has. But he has played 


I believe you could beat him, if you tried. 


The object of the game is to mate 


’ 


Now, the first time you move you can 

































SEEN 





IN A DIFFERENT LIGHT. 
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Mr. TOWNLOT.— These theatrical posters are 


I shall have this fence this fence torn down. 


something outrageous. 2 
ing? — 


torn down at once. 








WHAT ’S IN A NAME? 

‘¢No,” said the fair young maid, as she listened to congratulations 
tinctured with malice, envy and all uncharitableness; ‘* Guggenheimer is 
neither a beautiful nor a distinguished name. But when it goes with one 
of the largest ready-made pants businesses on West Broadway, it’s a very 
reasonably decent sort of a Christmas present; and I want you to under- 
stand that I’ve got it.” 


HE KNEW HOW IT WORKED. 
‘¢We’ll play that Papa’s our little boy,” said Mrs. Gazzam to Geor- 
gie, and we ’ll make him have a happy time.” 
«* No,” objected Georgie; “if 
Papa’s our little boy he ’ll 
have to do what we say.” 






MUTUAL RESENT- 
MENT. 

HojJAckK,—I won- 
der what made Til- 
linghast and Dimling 
such mortal enemies? 

TOMDIK.— Some 
one told them there 
was a strong resem- 
blance between them, 


A WEAK-FISH. 
FANNIE T. PHAYRE, 
—AIam sure he never 
proposed to any one 
before. He acted like a 
fish out of water. 
MYRTLE GREENE. — 
How was that? 
FANNIE T. PHAYRE, 


A STINGING REBUKE, 


Mr. NaASALHEIMER.— Now, den, you see you 
haf to go mitoud your morning schmoke, chust 


pecause you vas fool enough to leaf your cigar- et asped. 
holder pehind you. He gasp 
“PUTTING HER FOOT IN IT.” 


¢¢ And what,” said the New York man to the Boston girl, ‘ did you 
get in your stocking this morning?” 

‘* Not much,” said she; and then she blushed so that her glasses 
cracked. 


“WEN yo’ start on de slide toe perdition, breddern,” said Uncle 
Moseby, ‘‘yo’ ’Ill fin’ de bo’hds greased; but yo’ won’t fin’ dat 
anybody ’s took de pains toe shabe off de slibbers!” 


THE AVERAGE young woman does not object to a young man stealing 
something from under her very nose. 


THE MAN who is proud of his old family, might snub its founders as 
upstarts if he had the chance. 


[F LISTENERS wish to hear good of themselves they should practice the 
art of soliloquizing. 


|MITATION MAY be the sincerest flattery; but an up-to-date girl does 
n’t think so when she is presented with a paste diamond. 


Miss TOWNLOT.— I'm so glad Papa is having 
I wonder who that is com- 
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Good morning, 


— Oh! it's our new curate! 
Mr. Littany. 





AS FAR AS THE SURPRISE WENT. 
‘¢ And you really were surprised, Henry, dear?” said the young wife, 
gazing fondly into his eyes. 
‘¢ Yes, indeed, dear,” he replied with emphasis, as he gazed upon the 
pattern of the smoking-jacket; ‘‘I might even say startled.” 


A GREAT SCHEME. 
Mrs. GoopLy. —I am willing to give you food if you will work 
for it. 
WEARY WIGGINS.— All right, Madam. I’m willin’ ter work at me 
perfession. I’m de champion pie-eater of America. 


TO A LADY I KNOW. 
Oh, hearken, I pray, to this little rhyme, 
And judge of its pro and its con: 
You may stop the clock, but the wheel of time 
Rolls surely, cruelly on! 
mS: £. 
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PARSIMONIOUS. 


SPATTZ (as he lands on an inverted tack)..— Great Czesar, Mary! 
I wish you would n't be so careless about throwing tacks around. 
Mrs. SPATTZ (P/acid/y).— Henry, you are getting meaner and 


meaner every day. I can buy a whole paper of tacks for five cents. 




















ACT ¥. 





(Just before the curtain falls.) 


DETECTIVE.— Do you accuse this man? 
: HENRY HopscotcH (f/rm/y).—1 do! 
: Oh, do not deny it, Stephen Bangup! Here 
are the papers that prove you a thief, and | 
— with my own eyes — saw you murder Uncle 
Pegram. 

OMNES.—A murderer ! 

BANGUP (aside ).— Discovered! Damnation ! 

HENRIETTE (shrinking ).— Oh, take him away! 

[BANGUP és faken away in the usual manner. | 

HENRY HopscoTcH.—And now, darling, the clouds have rolled 
away forever, and you and | — etc. 

HENRIETTE.— And may we never forget — etc., etc. 


[CURTAIN. | 
ACT Vi. 
One week later. SCENE.—A handsomely furnished apartment. 
Enter HENRY HopscotTcu, 7a great agitation. 


HEWRY.— Darling, I have bad news for you. We can not oe mar- 
ried to-morrow, or at least we can not take our proposed wedding tour. 

HENRIETTE (horrified).—In Heaven’s name, what has happened ? 
Has Bangup escaped ? 

HENRY (gloomily ).— Worse. He is going to be tried, and we are 
subpoenaed as witnesses. 

HENRIETTE.— But I thought it was 
only necessary to denounce him and the 
authorities would do the rest. 

HENRY.— Such, my darling, is SS 
the impression we convey to the 
audience, but the reality is far 
different. We must go to the 
court and face the worst. 
(Aside). Dash it all! 





SCENE I]. — Court 
Room. HENRY Hop- 
SCOTCH has just de- 
scended from the wit- 
ness box, pale and 
dishevelled. 





HENRIETTE (who 
lings fondly to him). 
~Oh, Henry, are you 
— pray tell me — are 
ou an abandoned vil- 
ain, and the persecu- 

tor of inndcence ? 

HENRY (gloomily). 

So it seems, pet. And = 
you, Henriette; it is 
range that I never detected that you tempted this man to his ruin. 
‘hey weep in each other's arms. ) 
FOREMAN OF THE JURY.— Guilty of murder in the first degree. 
HENRY AND HENRIETTE.— We are vindicated ! 


ACT VII. 
One month later. SCENE.—A parlor. Enter HENRY, hurriedly. 
HENRY.— Henriette, Bangup has been granted a new trial! 
HENRIETTE.— And must we go through it all again? 


HENRY (agonized).— Yes; all—all! Oh, this is terrible! 
HENRIETTE.— Oh, Henry, would that you had not denounced him! 
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HENRY. — It was a fatal mistake. Uncle Pegram was dead, and the 
bonds and jewels had been recovered. Why couid n’t I[ have let it go 
at that? 

HENRIETTE.— You might have said: ‘*Go, wretched man, and let 
your guilty conscience be its own punishment!” or something like that. | 
have heard of that being done. 

HENRY (difter/y).— It’s too late now. Ah, that fearful fifth act! 
But come, darling, cheer up — all is not yet lost. 


SCENE II.— Court Room. 


FOREMAN OF THE JURY. — Guilty of 
murder in the first degree. 


ACT Viil. | 
| \}) 
H | | 
SCENE.— HENRY’S office. Enter | i / | 
H tt id | 
HENRIETTE, | l] lj 1 | 
| HW | | 
| i il 1 Wy 
HENRIETTE. — Well ? | | | 
HENRY.— Guilty again! | | | | tf | 


HENRIETTE.— Then we 
will be married next week? 

HENRY (hoarsely ).— 
No, precious. The Su- 
preme Court has set 
aside the verdict and 
ordered a new trial, 
and you — you Hen- 
riette, are to blame. 

HENRIETTE,—I? 

HENRY. — Yes. 
On the first trial you 
swore that you wore 
a China crepe when 
you last saw Uncle 
Pegram, and on the 
last trial you said it was 
nun’s veiling. 

HENRIETTE (weep- 
ing ).— Oh, wretched gurrl 
that I am! 

HENRY (g/oomi/y ).— The fates are indeed cruel. Henriette, 1f you 
have ordered your going away gown, countermand the order at once. 


















ACT IX. 
SCENE.— Court Room. 
FOREMAN OF THE JURY.— Guilty of murder in the second degree. 
HENRY (aside, fo HENRIETTE ).— Surely they won’t appeal that! 
COUNSEL FOR PRISONER. — Your Honor, I make a motion for a 


new trial. I have just discovered that there are two 7’s in the indictment 
not crossed. 


HENRIETTE. — Merciful powers ! — (/aznts ). 
HENRY (dragging her out into the corridor ),— Courage, dearest, 
and all will be well. This night we will be married, and at dawn take the 


steamer for South America. I will save you or perish in the attempt! 
ACT X. 


SCENE. —Juterior of the Argentine Republic. MR. and MRs. 
HOPSCOTCH af dinner. 


HENRY (reading (etter ).— Free, darling! free at 






last ! 

Mrs. HopscoTcH.— Has he been hung? 

HENRY.— No; not quite. The jury on the 
fourth trial brought in a verdict of not guilty, as 
there was no evidence against the prisoner. 

Mrs. HopscorcH (Jeyously). — Then we — 
may return to New York? 

HENRY (s/ow/y).— Not at present. I am 
advised by my lawyer to keep dark for a year i| 
or two, as Bangup threatens to indict us for ma- | fl 
licious prosecution. But, cheer up, loved one; 
let us remain here for eight or ten years and . 
Bangup may relent. : 

Mrs. HopscorcH.—And you will never denounce anyone any more, 
darling? 


HENRY (fervently ).— Never! 


CURTAIN 
Sidney. 
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Mrs. HOLLyY-SpriGGS.—I trust, Doctor, that you are not superstitious on the thirteen-at-table question? 
Dr. MENTHOL (just arrived).— Yes, indeed I am; and I'll wager that inside of a year half of these lovely girls will be married. 



































REJUVENATED. 


EFORE THE day outlives its morning fair 
And still is welcomed by the tune- 
ful lark, 
She bursts upon my view, with 
gracious air, 
To take her morning canter 


Ss 


through the Park. 


Then I lead out my Pegasus —a steed 
Of broken wind, that goes a halting pace, 
With agéd, stiffened joints,— and sorry need 


Of youthful fire to run a winning race. 


But, lo! This beast that 's often had my curse 
Beholds her, radiant, eager for the start — 
A miracle! He bounds o'er fields of verse 


Even as she rides rough-shod o’er my heart. 


H. L. Wilson. 


MADE NOISE ENOUGH. 
‘¢That hen is kicking up a great cackle.” 
‘¢She has just laid an egg.” 
‘¢That all? I thought perhaps she had laid a Delmonico 
omelette souffle.” 


DOWN FINE. 


PROFESSOR. —Some geologists have estimated the earth to 
be about fifty million years old, while others make it about four 
hundred million. 

STUDENT (much impressed).—\s n’t it wonderful, Professor, 
that scientists can figure so to a nicety ? 


| ’ve been shaken by an earthquake 
And by a cyclone’s whirl ; 

But all that is not a marker 
To being shaken by a girl. 





A FEARFUL CHARGE. 


; DILLy (in horrified whisper).— Mama, Willy is an infidel. 
| MaAma.— An infidel ? 
; DILLY.— Yes; he said he don’t believe there's any Santa Claus. 
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MEANT BUSINESS. 
Tom. — Do you think Bagley wiil inarry Miss Sears? 
JacK. — Well, he is thinking pretty seriously about it. She sent 
him a motto card to the effect that ‘‘ Actions Speak Louder than Words.” 


A BAD ERROR. 
She was a poetic Dakota girl — 
A typical Western growth — 
But, alas! she wrote a quatrain on Faust 
And in it rhymed Goethe with both. 





Sm HulBin y- 





THE COMMON GROUND. 


ANTHROPOPHAGORUM REGINA.—I say, your Majesty! 1s my 
hat on straight? 


NO DANGER. 

FOREMAN. — Here is a piece of work | shall want done extra. 

WORKMAN. —AII right, sir; only 1 shall have to do it in my dinner 
hour and charge overtime for it. 

FOREMAN. — Very well; but I don’t 
want you to go without your dinner. 

WORKMAN. — Never you mind 
about that, sir; I ’ll have it while 
I’m doing my regular work. 





STRANGE ENOUGH. 

‘¢Curious thing,” said Hawk- 
ins. ‘If you wring a’man’s hand 
it is evidence of friendship, but 
wringing his neck is considered 
an indication of hostility.” 


A LIBERAL OFFER. 

PROF. Succi TANNER. — 
What will you pay me to under- 
take a forty-day fast at your museum? 

MANAGER. — Well, I'll pay your . 


board while you fast. ese 


“jae lean | 
“WHAT DID RANGLE and his wife ee 3 Pw TARRRONIAE, 
quarrel about? ” 
‘‘The point in dispute was from QUITE A WRENCH. 
which of them had the baby inherited Apventurous Youtu.— You 


° pa must excuse me, my friend ; but 
his bad temper. I shall have to tear myself away. 


‘THE UNEXPECTED does not always happen: sometimes a skeptical man 
buys a lottery ticket. 


















































HINTS FOR THE HOSPITABLE. 


/ 
/ 


T IS becoming more and more the custom — for 
| those who can afford to do so — to celebrate 
! Christmas in the good, old, hearty, English 
fashion, by taking a crowd of people out to your 
country - house, and treating them there to a 
round of indoor and outdoor sports for a week or 
ten days at the very least. None of your stuck-up 
city functions —the bright, bracing country air, 
the snowy hillside, the tingling wind, the blue sky 
and the bob-sledding, and the skating and the snap- 
dragon and the wassail-bowl — that’s the talk! If 
this fine, hearty, genial, old-fashioned scheme of 
doing things happens to strike your fancy, just listen 
to me while I tell you how to do it, as only one can 
who has been there extensively and thoroughly. 

First, catch your country-house. In England everybody who is any- 
body has a country-house, more or less damp, of course; but still, a coun- 
try-house. Here it is not common unless you are struggling hard to be 
land-poor, or have had to take the confounded thing for a bad debt. 

But if you are going to do up matters in the English style, you must 
have your country house. There won’t be the slightest difficulty in hiring 
it anywhere you want it, and it ought n’t to cost you more than a month’s 
rent to have the mould scraped off the walls, the cracks puttied up and 
glass put in the windows. 

Portraits of ready-made stock ancestors may be obtained at any Bow- 
ery frame-shop, and they will do just as well for your ancestors as anybody 
else’s. They may be a mixed lot; but then your ancestors probably were a 

. mixed lot. At any rate, the mould will fix that all right before you have 
had them in the house a week. 

The absence of hot and cold water goes with the country house, of 
course, and does n’t cost you anything extra. 

The first thing you must do is to get an old woman to clean up. She 
will also, for a consideration, undertake to make you a lot of real old coun- 













AHEAD. 


LOOKING 


WILLIAM (at his history lesson). —1'm glad I was n't born a 
hundred or two hundred years from now. 

WILLIAM'S FATHER.— Why, William ? 

WILLIAM. — Just think how much more history those fellows 
will have to study! 


° 
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try mince pies. People who habitually live in the country, when they have 
an occasion to farm out the making of their mince-pies, generally put the 
brandy in, themselves, the last thing. It makes a difference when the 
brandy is put in. 

Get a big bob-sled, the biggest and heaviest procurable, and also get 
a set of ox-cart wheels to mount it on. It is well, too, to have a coroner 
handy. 

If the gathering around the merry Christmas fire during the long 
Winter evenings should fail in any way to come up to expectations, remem- 
ber that hot-water bags are not entirely useless. 

Always have the snow brushed out of your guests’ rooms the first 
thing in the morning. Some people get chilblains altogether too easily, 

You can very likely get the house warm before the departure of your 
guests, if you nail up all ways of egress from the first to the tenth day. 

Put a sign up in the front hall: ‘* Not Responsible for Coughs, Colds, 
or Rheumatism.” 

Invite to this merry gathering only such of your circle of acquaintance 
as hate you and despitefully use you. 

If you should ever be taken again with a desire to repeat the experi- 
ment, remember that by misappropriating somebody’s overcoat, or simply 
by smashing somebody’s plate-glass window, you can readily get a consid- 
erate and accommodating judiciary to lock you up over the festal season. 


Binthah Lately. 





NOT SO FOOLISH. 


What are yez standin’ here in the rain fer ? 


OFFICER. 
CONVIVIAL PARTY.— I live two blocksh up er streetsh. 
OFFICER.— Well, why, don't you go home, then ? 
CONVIVIAL PARTY (in deep disgust).— What yer take me 
for—think I'm goin’ walk all thatsh dishance in thish hard rain? 


REST FOR THE WEARY. 


BARBER.— Yes, I have to lay my razors aside to rest; they get tired 
just the same as men. 

JACK LEVER.—1I should think they would if they 
have to listen to you talk. 






A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 
Mr. GOODLIE. — At this Christmas season 
we should love all men. Good will costs nothing. 
Mr. IsAacs.— Don’d id? I paid me sefen 
hundert tollars once for de good will of a peez- 
ness what was n’t wort’ noding. 


VERY SELDOM. 


‘¢] ’ve noticed one thing about widows’ weeds,” said His Reverence. 

«What ’s that?”’ asked His Honor. 

‘‘ They rarely interfere with the growth of orange blossoms on the 
same soil.” 


7° 










































A HOLIDAY HARDSHIP. 





LAST YEAR'S DRESSES MUST UY THIS YEAR'S PRESENTS 
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MAKING CAPITAL FOR HIMSELF. 


THe New REPORTER (going to the telephone and ostentatiously 
starting the machinery ).— Hello, Central! Let me have 2,745 C, please. 
(A pause.} You giddy, little thing! No; I said ¢wen-ty-seven. Twenty- 
sev —helloi Is that 2745 C? Is Mr. Sawgertees Devoy in the office? 
Will you tell him’ that Mr. Jefferson McAddister would like to speak with 
him? Yes; that’s the name, McAddister, journalist. 

(The other reporters listen in awe-struck silence. ) 

THE NEW REPORTER.—Is this really Mr. Devoy? My name is — 
ah, you recognize my voice? You perhaps remember that | interviewed 
you yesterday. What’s that? Best report? Oh, thank you! You ’re 
very kind. I tried to make it so. Has arything turned up in regard to 
that case, since noon? Well, sorry to trouble you. Eh? Dinner? You’re 
extremely kind. At Delmonico’s? What? And a bottle? (Surging 
interest in the entire staff.) \t’s awfully kind of you. Well, say Tues- 
day, at four. But, really, | — 

Ciry Epiror (in his every day voice).—\ have some work here, 

McAddister, when you are quite through talking to 
yourself. That telephone has been disconnected 
"since morning. 


FRAGMENT ON QUEENS. 


Oh, then sing of thy leve who in Arcady 
reigns — 
She whom thy heart most adores — 
While I sing of my queen of the afternoon 
tea, 
Who never reigns but she pours. 
Fike 


THE TOUGH STAGE. 
Mr. CASHDOWN.— At one time I was 
the toughest cowboy in ‘Texas. 
Mrs. PALPITATE.— Dear me! 
Mr. CASHDOWN.— Yes. It was when I| was a tenderfoot. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
TEACHER.— Now, children, who can tell me what comes under the 
head of meat ? 
BRIGHT Boy.— The neck, Ma-am. 


Cut DOWN IN ITS PRIME — The Rib-roast. 


PERSONAL MAGNETISM is the ability to make people believe you are 
right when they know you are wrong. 
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SANTA CLAUS IN CHICAGO. 
SANTA CLAUs.— Take me up to the roof, boy. I tried to 


get there in my usual way, but it was no use—my team is n't 
equal to it! 


| NDIFFERENCE Is the feeling we have in regard to to-morrow’s breakfast 
just after dinner to-day. 


Coupons ARE the veal cutlets of the golden calt. 


THE ETHIOPIAN mother never considers her small boy sick when he 
has chicken pox. 






































. as DREAMS, while she sits by the fire, as you see, 


Of the dreary old days that there once used to be, 


When the kitchen was only a trial and bore, 

And she only was thankful when -work-time was o’er ; 
When even her kindly-going spirit waxed wroth 

Over bones that would xzever boil down into broth, 

Over meats that much needed the sauce that they got not; 
Over soups that were greasy or watery or what not — 
Those days when she felt rather sixty than twenty, 

And cried her bright eyes out o’er failures a-plenty. 

They are gone, those old days, with their trials and cares, 
And look at the smile of contentment she wears! 

Her cooking is now the delight of her heart, 

For cookery is now what it should be—an Art. 

Her kitchen ’s as pretty as ever was seen, 

And her dishes are fit for the board of a Queen. 

And what is the source of the maiden’s relief? 


Why, of course — LiresiG COMPANY'S Extract oF BEEF. 





ONLY A STEP 


from Weak Lungs to Consumption, 
from Depleted Blood to Anaemia, 

from Diseased Blood to Scrofula, or 
from Loss of Flesh to Disease. 


The step is taken by neglect. 


ONLY A STEP 


from Weak Lungs to STRONG LUNGS, 
from Depleted Blood to RICH BLOOD, 
from Diseased Blood to PURE BLOOD, 
or from Loss of Flesh to HEALTHY 
FLESH and STRENGTH. 


This step is taken by the nourishment 


that comes with 


SC ed rt 2 


EMULSION, 


the cream of Norway Cod-liver Oil and 
Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda. 


Only Neglect 





between an uncertain condition and actual disease; 
only Scott’s Emulsion — A PALATABLE FOOD — 
between that uncertain condition and Health. 


Which Step Will You Take? 


Prepared by 
Scott & Bowne, New York City. 
Druggists sell it. 





Send for our Illustrated 
Book on Norway and 
her Cod-Fisheries. 











